











Atfack in Tunisia 
To Drive Out Axis 


United Nations forces in Tunisia 
last week launched attacks for the 
purpose of clearing the Axis out of 
Africa. 

The British lst Army, and the 
American troops with it, drove along 
the coastal road from Bone toward 
Bizerte and Tunis (see map in Nov. 
30th Jr. Schol., p. 3, for all places 
mentioned in this article). The Ger- 
mans fought hard to hold these two 
vital seaports. But the British ap- 
proached within 25 miles of Bizerte 
and within 15 miles of Tunis. 

Bizerte is one of the greatest ports 
of the Mediterranean Sea. Its harbor 
is a large lake, approached through a 
long channel from the sea, and sur- 
rounded by fortified hills. Bizerte 
was well defended from land attack, 
by a ring of fortifications and pill- 
boxes, with underground 
tion dumps. 


YANKS CUT ACROSS 

Meanwhile, a force of Yanks was 
cutting across the desert in the mid- 
dle of Tunisia, toward Sfax and 
Gabes. Within these coastal towns, 
the French were resisting the Ger- 
mans. The French were trying to 
hold out until the Yanks could break 
through. 

There was much aerial fighting, 
and both sides used many paratroops 
to capture strategic air bases. F lying 
low through heavy rains, U. S. Flying 
Fortresses blasted German troops 
and airfields. 

In Libya last week, the British 8th 
Army under General Montgomery 
was pursuing the Axis forces some- 
where between Agedabia and El 
Agheila. The shattered Afrika Korps 
of General Rommel was expected to 
make a stand at El Agheila. There 
the Germans would be protected by 
the sea on one side, and salt marshes 
and quicksand on the other. 


ammuni- 


Yank tank in Algeria! Photo shows 
Yanks of Armored Force rolling 
across North African countryside. 
Note painted flag, V-sign on tank. 








French Sink Fleet; 
Dakar Joins Allies 


Adolf Hitler has been denied one 
of the prizes he has long sought—the 
French navy. Part of the navy was 
at Toulon, France’s great Mediterra- 
nean port. The rest was stationed at 
Dakar, main port in French West 
Africa. 

When Hitler occupied Vichy 
France after our landings in French 
Africa, he promised he would not 
occupy Toulon. But in the night of 
Nov. 26, Hitler's gray-clad troops 
marched into Toulon in an attempt 
to seize the fleet. Admiral Jean de la 


Borde decided to scuttle the fleet 
rather than let it fall into German 
hands. 


As the Germans approached the 
waterfront, the French ships blew up 
and sank. Some sailors held the Ger- 
mans off with gunfire until the ships 
could be scuttled. One explosion fol- 
lowed another, as the pride of the 
French navy blew up: the battle- 
ships Strasbourg, Dunkerque and 
Provence, seven cruisers, an aircraft 
carrier, 25 destroyers, and 2 25 sub- 


marines. Many officers and men went 
down with their ships. 

The rest of the French navy had 
been saved from the Nazis when 
Dakar came over to the United Na- 
Admiral Jean Francois 


tions side. 
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Christian Science Monitor 


Bear Kicks Nazi 





Darlan announced on Nov. 23 that 
French West Africa had “placed it- 
self freely under my orders.” 

Admiral Darlan, former head of 
Vichy’s armed forces, is now in 
charge of Frenchmen in Africa. The 
Fighting French disapproved of our 
giving Darlan such power, because 
Darlan had been a Quisling for the 
Nazis. 
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Map shows Russian pincers offensive. Shaded area was held by Nazis. 


Russian Drive Smashes Past Don 


The Russians drove on in their 
great winter offensive last week. 
More than 115,600 Axis soldiers were 
killed or captured, and more than 
150,000 were wounded. 

The Russians used a “pincers 
movement” to surround the Axis 
army attacking Stalingrad (see map). 
They smashed 100 miles across the 
great bend of the Don River. 

The offensive was a perfect ex- 
ample of a two-front war against the 
Nazis. First, the Yanks and British 
attacked in North Africa. In order to 
meet this attack, Adolf Hitler began 
to withdraw a fourth of his troops 
from Russia. This weakened the Ger- 
mans on the Eastern Front, and the 
Russians struck at them. Hitler fran- 
tically rushed some of the troops 
back from west to east, in order to 
halt the Russians. 

Our offensive in North Africa 
helped the Russians, and the Russian 
offensive in turn helped us. 

The Russian army advanced in 
three main groups. Past huge cakes 
of ice floating in the freezing Volga, 





river bank from the north. This group 
broke into Stalingrad, and joined the 
troops defending the city. The siege 
of Stalingrad was over! 

The other two groups formed the 
two arms of the giant pincers. The 
map shows how they forged west 
and then closed together, shutting 
the Nazis in a trap. 

Beyond the Don, where the Cos- 
sacks live, the Russians captured 
Chernyshevsk, Surovikino, and many 
other villages along the railroads. 
They moved so swiftly that they 
seized enemy airfields before the 
Nazi planes had time to flee. 

The fleeing Germans deserted the 
Rumanians, and the Rumanians sur- 
rendered in great numbers. Most of 
the prisoners had not yet received 
winter equipment. They stamped and 
shivered, wearing thin coats, towels, 
and scarfs that they had stolen from 
women in conquered villages. 

The Germans did not want to give 
up Stalingrad, and they hung on 
there, hoping to turn the tide. They 
had only a narrow “corridor” left for 





MacArthur's Troops 
Hammer Foe af Buna 


Commanded by General Douglas 
MacArthur, an army of: Australians 
and Americans last week hammered 
at the Japanese footholds on New 
Guinea (see map below). 

Two months ago, the Japanese had 
captured Kokoda and pushed across 
the Owen Stanley Mountains in an 
offensive toward Port Moresby. Then 
our troops halted them (see Oct. 12 
Jr. Schol., p. 3; and Sept. 28 Jr. 
Schol., p. 3). We recaptured Kokoda, 
with its good airfield. 

Fighting through some of the 
worst jungles in the world, the Aus- 
sies and Yanks pushed the enemy 
back to the other side of the huge 
island. The main bases remaining to 
the Japanese were Buna and Gona. 

The Japanese fought to the death 
in an effort to hold Buna. They man- 
aged to land reinforcements for their 
Buna troops. In the fierce, hand-to- 
hand fighting, our advances were 
measured in yards rather than miles. 

Meanwhile, General MacArthur’s 
airmen ranged far over New Guinea, 
bombing Lae and other bases. U. S. 
Airacobras, Catalinas, and Billy 
Mitchells, and Australian Beaufight- 
ers, strafed pillboxes and other forti- 
fications. 

The enemy fliers struck back weak- 
ly against Port Moresby. Japanese 
planes dropped bombs there, but 
caused no damage. 

In an aerial dogfight, we shot down 
seven Japanese Zero fighters. 


Map shows New Guinea battle area. 
Shaded part was held by Japanese. 
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Our MANPOWER Problem 


last week that President Roosevelt 

would make important changes in 
our method of dealing with the man- 
power problem. 

The duty of controlling manpower 
would be given to the Department 
of Labor, according to this report. 
Harold L. Ickes, who is now Secre- 
tary of the Interior, would become 
Secretary of Labor. He would be 
given greater powers than the War 
Manpower Commission has had up 
to now. Certainly, some Government 
official must have greater powers to 
act, if the difficult manpower prob- 
lem is to be solved. 


REASON FOR SHORTAGE 

President Roosevelt discussed the 
manpower problem earlier this fall 
(see Oct. 26 Jr. Schol., p. 2). He said 
that factories have found it necessary 
to hire millions of additional workers, 
in order to increase production of 
war supplies. At the same time, men 
were taken from the factories into the 
armed forces. This brought about a 
shortage of manpower. 

“The problem is to get the right 
man in the right place at the right 
time,” said the President. He de- 


|’ WAS reported from Washington 


Pictogra 


clared that the Government will act 
to prevent war workers changing 
from one job to another. 

It is hard to realize that we do not 
have enough men to do the nation’s 
work. But it is true. Here are the 
facts. We have only 40,500,000 men 
to do the work of 51,000,000 men. 
When 9,000,000 men are in the 
armed forces, there will be left only 
31,500,000 to fill the jobs. This means 
that women must -fill the other 19.- 
500,000 jobs. 

A more difficult task than merely 
finding workers, is the task of finding 
skilled workers. These are persons 
who have spent six months or more 
in learning their trades. We need 51 
times as many tool designers as we 
have, 25 times as many toolmakers, 7 
times as many ship carpenters, and 
22 times as many marine machinists. 
This problem is made greater be- 
cause the Army and Navy also need 
skilled men to do repair work. 

Some of our manpower shortages 
have been caused by prejudice. 
There are factories in which Negroes, 
foreign-born workers, and men over 
45 cannot get jobs. The President 
warned that these practices must 
halt, so that we can make use of all. 


Corp. for Public Affairs Committee, Inc 


Last spring, President Roosevelt 
sought to clear up the manpower 
contusion. He created the War Man- 
power Commission, with Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt as its chairman. 

Under this Commission’s plan, the 
United States Employment Service 
(USES) was to send workers where 
they were needed on the “home 
front.” Everyone seeking work was 
asked to register with the USES. Em- 
ployers were urged to do their hiring 
through the USES. 


WMC “FREEZE” ORDERED 


Another step taken by the War 
Manpower Commission was to 
“freeze” metal miners and lumber 
workers in 12 Western states to their 
jobs. The “freeze order” prohibited 
these men from leaving their jobs, 


unless they had Government permis- — 


sion to do so. 

The WMC also took broad powers 
over the 2,500,000 employees of the 
Federal Government. These em- 
ployees can now be transferred, with 
or without their consent, to other 
Government jobs where they will be 
more useful. 

In spite of taking these steps, the 
WMC did not succeed in solving the 
manpower problem. Several con- 
gressmen suggested that our man- 
power method should be changed. 
Then the President took up the 
problem. 


Carlisle in Idaho Statesmar 
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Chart shows how our manpower supply is divided among 
armed forces, war workers, and other workers. Note how 
“armed forces” and ‘“‘war workers” have increased, while 
“ether workers” have become fewer. Cartoon at right, “The 
shows everyone needs manpower. 
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© Chewing Gum 
In the Raw 


Gum chewing is definitely a United 
States habit. Few of our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors are addicted to it. But 
if it were not for them, we wouldn’t be 
able to indulge. 

Most of the chicle from which chew- 
ing gum is made comes from Mexico, 
Guatemala and British Honduras. 

Let us take a flying trip to the jungles 
f Yucatan and see the beginning of the 
process which ends with neatly wrapped 
sticks of gum. 

It is sure to be raining when we start 
out with the chiclero, as the chicle gath- 
erer is called. For the evergreen tree 

hich gives us chicle yields its resin 
oa during the rainy season. 

Using a rope and iron spurs like the 
equipment of a telephone linesman, 
the chiclero climbs the tree, making 
zig-zag cuts with his machete. These in- 
cisions run from the ground up to where 
the branches begin. A rubber bag is 
then propped against the tree at the 
bottom of the incisions. In two hours 
several quarts of sap will have collected. 

The container is then emptied into a 
large kettle, in which the resin is mixed 
with water and boiled over a slow fire. 
It is then emptied into wooden molds to 
cool off, thus forming the 25-pound 
blocks of chicle which are shipped to 
chewing gum factories in the United 
States. 


Good Neighbors Meet 
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New Bridge Speeds 
Vital War Materials 


Now that shipping routes between 
the U. S. and Central America are 
endangered by submarines, the 
Suchiate River, separating Guate- 
mala from Mexico, has become im- 
portant. 

Mexico and Central America are 
producing many war materials. Be- 
cause of U-boats and the ship short- 
age, these goods are carried to U. S. 
by train. 

In the past, on the Guatemalan 
side of the river, a narrow gauge train 
rumbled up to the river and stopped. 
All the supplies in the train had to 
be unloaded and put into oxcarts. 
They were then transferred to row- 
boats, which carried them across the 
river into Mexico. Mexican oxcarts 
picked up the goods, and a standard- 
gauge Mexican railroad carried them 
on from there. Not exactly a speedy 
wartime method of transportation. 

But now a bridge has been built 
over the Suchiate River, through the 
joint efforts of the Mexican and 
Guatemalan Governments. From 


now on, vital war materials will 
speed straight across the Suchiate, 
through Mexico, and on to the U. S. 





Harris & Ewing 


President Carlos Arroyo del Rio of Ecua- 
dor rides to the White House with Presi- 


dent Roosevelt. In front sits Captain Colon Eloy Alfaro, Ambassador from 
Ecuador to U. S. President Arroyo visited war plants after stay at Capitol. 





French Possessions 
Break From Vichy 


French possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere have broken away from 
the Vichy Government of France. 
These possessions include the French 
West Indies (Martinique, Guade- 
loupe, and smaller islands of the 
Caribbean Sea), and French Guiana 
on the north coast of South America 

On Nov. 21 Admiral Georges Rob- 
ert, the French High Commissione: 
of these possessions, broke away 
from Vichy. In an agreement with 
the U. S. State Department, he prom- 
ised to act absolutely independently 
of the Vichy Government, and its 
leader, Pierre Laval. 

French warships stationed at Mar- 
tinique will be adjusted so that they 
cannot move. These warships include 
the only French aircraft carrier, the 
Bearn, and one of the world’s fastest 
cruisers, the Emile Bertin. A hundred 
old U. S. bombers on Martinique will 
be adjusted so that they cannot fly. 

The United States Government 
will supervise communications to 
and from the French possessions. We 
will buy their exports, and will send 
supplies to their people. 


MISSING DEFENSE LINK 


Ever since the U. S. obtained the 
right to build bases on six British 
possessions in the Caribbean, we 
have worried about one missing link 
in the chain of bases guarding the 
Panama Canal. This missing link was 
the island of Martinique. 

We feared that the Vichy Govern- 
ment would allow the Germans to 
use this island. German agents of the 
Gestapo were reported sneaking into 
Martinique, disguised as French 
refugees. 

At one time, the U. S. even con- 
sidered invading and occupying the 
island, But the proud French colo- 
nists might have resented that. We 
began peaceful negotiations instead. 
When Marshal Petain turned over 
supreme rule in Vichy France to 
Pierre Laval, Admiral Robert de- 
cided to make an agreement with us, 





















Monkmeyer 


Photo above shows Haile Selassie I, 
Emperor of Ethiopia. His nation was 
the first to be freed of Axis rule. 


AST AFRICA bulges out into the 

F Indian Ocean, and dominates the 
lower entrance to the Red Sea 

(see map). The region is of vital im- 
portance because it guards our sup- 
ply route through the Red Sea to 
Egypt. 

Ethiopia is the oldest independent 
nation of the western world, and one 
of the two independent nations of 
Africa (the other is Liberia). Ethi- 
opia became an independent king- 
dom in the 11th century B.C. 

Homer, the poet of Ancient 
Greece, referred to Ethiopia as the 
land where the sun sets and the gods 
hold their banquets. In the Bible, 
the prophet Jeremiah spoke of the 
Ethiopians. 

Ethiopia became a Christian na- 
tion in the 4th century A.D. Today, 
Mohammedanism is the chief reli- 
gion, although many Ethiopians be- 
lieve in the Coptic (Egyptian) 
branch of Christianity. There are 
also pagans among Ethiopia’s 10 
million people. Seventy different 
languages are spoken in this small 
nation. 

Modern civilization has _ only 
touched the surface of Ethiopia. 
Most of the Ethiopians are proud 
but savage warrior tribesmen. In the 
capital, Addis Ababa, the past and 
the present are seen side by side 
Paved streets run into forest paths. 


Heavily-laden mules plod alongside 
railroad. 


the Addis Ababa-Jibuti 


EAST 


GUARDS THE RED SEA ROUTE 


On the streets there are U. S. en- 
gineers, British road-builders, husky 
Ethiopians, and Mohammedans 
wearing turbans. 

A great part of Ethiopia is rich, 
fe rtile soil. Agricultural products are 
wheat, maize, barley, rye, vege- 
tables, cotton, rubber, and coffee. 
Coffee was named for Ethiopia’s 
province of Kaffa. 

Gold, potash, and platinum have 
been found. It is believed that large 
amounts of coal and iron exist. 

The Blue Nile (see Dec. 7 theme 
article, “Egypt” ) begins in Ethiopia’s 
Lake Tana. This lake is dotted with 
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little islands on. which Ethiopian 


monks live. 


EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE 

The ruler of Ethiopia is Haile 
Selassie I, Negus Negesti (King of 
Kings), King of Zion, Invincible Lion 
of the Seed of Judah, Branch of the 
Tree of Solomon, Implement of the 
Holy Trinity. This ruler with many 
titles is a learned, religious, dignified 
man. He has led his nation from 
savagery on the road toward civili- 
mation. Under his guidance, Ethiopia 
abolished slavery, began to import 
modern equipment, and joined the 
League of Nations. 
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In 1935, Mussolini sent Italian 
troops with modern equipment to 
conquer Ethiopia. The Italian bomb- 
ers dropped tons of bombs on the 
defenseless Ethiopian villages of 
mud huts. The Italian mechanized 
troops rolled across the border from 
Eritrea and Somaliland. 

From ¥F" ‘le  Selassie’s palace 
sounded the beating of 44 drums. 
Soon over the mountain gorges and 
jungle plateaus of Ethiopia went the 
throbbing of the war drums, calling 
all Ethiopians to war. Camel couriers 
dashed across the deserts, to rouse 
the desert chieftains. The tribal 
chiefs put on their lion-mane collars, 
picked up their shields, knives, and 
old muskets, and led their warriors 
to battle. 

But the Italian Fascists had equip- 
ment that the Ethiopians had never 
seen before—machine guns, bombs, 
poison gas. By May 5, 1936, Ethiopia 
was conque red and occupied. 

Haile Selassie fled to Britain. 
There he lived the sad life of an 
exile, under the name of Mr. Tafari. 
He never ceased trying to get the 
strong nations of the world to help 
his conquered land. 


In 1940, the Italians entered 
World War II as Britain’s enemy. 
Haile Selassie showed British lead- 
ers some letters from Ethiopian 
chiefs who were still carrying on 
guerrilla war against the Italians. 

British agents, who had lived most 
of their lives in Africa and knew the 
desert tribes, stole into Ethiopia, 
traveling by camel or on foot. They 
gave instructions and arms to the 
guerrilla chiefs, preparing for the 
attack. 

Then British and _ Ethiopians 
joined their forces and attacked. The 
Italians were driven into Addis 
Ababa, and there surrounded. All 
Italian resistance was crushed, and 
the Axis no longer had a foothold in 
East Africa. 






























































Three Lions 


Haile Selassie rode triumphantly 
into Addis Ababa, and once again 
raised the gold, red, and green flag 
of Ethiopia over his capital. 

To aid in carrying on the war, 
Haile Selassie granted certain rights 
to the British, until the end of the 
war. These rights are: British judges 
sit in Ethiopian courts and help en- 
force the laws; the British have 
charge of the Addis Ababa railroad 
and radio; British military officers 
advise the Emperor. 

OTHER COUNTRIES 

Eritrea’s importance is in her geo- 
graphic position. The country itself 
is one bleak stretch of dry land, and 
the temperature sometimes reaches 
130° in the shade! No one would be 
interested in Eritrea, if it were not 
for the vital Red Sea port of Mas- 
sawa. 

When the Italians fled from East 
Africa, they sank their fine floating 
dock at Massawa, and scuttled their 
ships in the harbor. They thought 
the harbor was so blocked with 
wreckage that it could never be used 
again. But U. S. naval engineers 
raised the dock and cleared the har- 
bor, and now Massawa is an impor- 
tant United Nations supply base. 

French Somaliland. This little col- 
ony is important because of the sea- 
port of Jibuti (sometimes spelled 
Djibouti). Jibuti is the terminal of 
the one railroad leading into Ethi- 
opia. 

The French bought Jibuti from a 
native Sultan in 1862. During this 
war, the port and the colony have 
been controlled by the Vichy French 
government. 

- British Somaliland and Somaliland. 
Both these colonies are now con- 
trolled by the British. Somaliland, 


At right: Ethiopian official exam- 
ines a bomb dropped by Italians. 
The Fascists boasted of conquering 
Ethiopia, but then were driven out. 













At left: Train leaves Jibuti, French 
Somaliland, on railroad to Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia. Station sign is 
in French and native language. 





which is cut by the equator, was for- 
merly Italian, until the Italians were 
driven from East Africa. 

These parched, hot lands produce ; 
hides, skins, cotton, resins, cattle, 
and gums. 

Kenya. This country is the best 
big-game hunting-ground in Africa. 
It varies from tropical swampland to 
volcanic mountains. Almost. every 
European and tropical crop will ) 
grow on Kenya’s fertile soil. 

The natives are descendants of 
the Mosai tribe, which for years de- 
fied conquest. They now live on 
reservations, which include some of 
the best grazing ground in Africa. 

Uganda. This is a land of fertile 
mountain plateaus and thick jungle 
lowlands filled with swamps. There 
is much malaria and sleeping sick- 
ness, due to the swamps. About | 
25,000 elephants roam _ through 
Uganda. 

It was in Uganda that the Amer- 
ican newspaperman, Stanley, found 
the British explorer, Livingstone. 
Stanley greeted him with the polite . 
words: “Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” 

Tanganyika. This country was a 
German colony until World War I, . 
when Britain came to control it. The 
natives are mostly of Mohammedan 
religion, and speak Swahili. Tangan- 
yika is rich in sisal (a fiber for i 
rope), coffee, copra (dried coconut | 
meat), peanuts, mica, gold, tin, and 
diamonds. 

Zanzibar. This tropical, rainy is- | 
land is a British protectorate. It is / 
the world’s main source of cloves. {| 
It also exports ivory, ebony, gold, 
silver, and precious stones. 

(Next Issue: South Africa.) 
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QUESTIONS in lefthand column are based on November issues and December 7 issue. 
Date of issue appears before each question. Questions at right are based on this issue. 
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Review Questions 
NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Match the names in the lefthand column with their 
descriptions in the righthand column. Score 2 points each. 
Total, 20. 


11/16 1._Dewey A. Former French Quis- 
ling, now on our side. 

. Made round-the-world 
trip. 

). Rescued by two-seater 
plane. 

. Newly-elected Republi- 
can Governor of N. Y. 

. Leader of the Fighting 
French. 

. Said that object of this 
war is quart of milk 
daily for everybody. 

>. Commander ‘in Chief of 
the African expedition. 

H. Asked the French to 
work in Germany. 

I. Died on the San Fran- 
cisco. 

. Made a secret visit to 
North Africa. 


2. Laval 


3. 


Eisenhower 
4. Willkie 


5.__Darlan 
6.__Clark 
7.._Wallace 
8.__Rickenbacker 
__De Gaulle 


12/ 7 10.__Callaghan 


My score ___ 


THEME ARTICLES 


Match the phrases in the righthand column with the 
names at left. Score 2 points each. Total, 20. 


1l/ 2 1.__Switzerland A. Negro republic. 

e Caucasus city at end of 

Georgia military road. 

>. Islands which guard 

Australia. 

. Western gateway to 
Mediterranean. 

t. Destroyed by Nazis in 
revenge for Heydrich’s 
death. 

. African point nearest to 
South America. 

. Axis nation in Balkans. 
. European democracy 
surrounded by Axis- 

held territory. 

. Anti-Axis nation in the 
Balkans. 

J. One of De Gaulle’s bases 
in North Africa. 


1l/ 2 2. Lidice 
1l/ 9 


B 

© 

3.__Rumania D 
11/16 E 


4.__Yugoslavia 


11/380 5.Liberia 


11/16 6. _Ordzhonikidze 


11/ 2 7.__Solomons 


11/30 8._Dakar 


11/9 9.—_Gibraltar 


11/80 10._Brazzaville 


My score 


Questions on This Issue 
GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


Fill in the blanks with the correct names. 
points for each name. Total, 16. 


1. On Nov. 21, Admiral Georges broke away 
from Vichy. He agreed to act independently of the Vichy 
Government leader, Pierre . French warships, 
stationed at the island of ______., will be adjusted so 
that they cannot move. This island is the much-needed 
missing link in guarding the Canal. 


Score 4 


My score 


EAST AFRICA GUARDS THE RED SEA 


Select the phrase that correctly completes the sentence. 
Score 4 points each. Total, 20. 


1. The oldest independent nation of the western world 
is (a) Ethiopia; (b) Eritrea; (c) Jibuti. 

2. The Blue Nile begins in (a) the Red Sea; 
Ethiopia’s Lake Tana; (c) the Mediterranean Sea. 

3. In 1936, Ethiopia was conquered by the (a) Ger- 
man army; (b) Spanish army; (c) Italian army. 

4. The strategic seaport of Massawa is in (a) Ethiopia; 
(b) Eritrea; (c) French Somaliland; (d) British Somali- 
land. 

5. Stanley found Livingstone in (a) Zanzibar; 
Tanganyika; (c) Uganda. 


(b) 


(b) 
My score 


HEADLINE NEWS ROUNDUP 


Here is a scrambled roundup of the news in this issue. 
The bold-faced (extra black) words are in the wrong 
places. Unscramble the roundup, by putting the bold- 
faced words in the correct places (you may write the 
correct word beside the wrong word which is now 


there). Count 3 points each. Total, 24. 


This week brought promising news to the United 
Nations. The Sonik at Stalingrad scuttled their fleet to 
prevent the Germans from getting it. The rest of the 
French navy was saved from the Nazis when Bizerte, 
French West Africa, came over to our side. 

In Tunisia, the British Ist Army and some American 
forces drove toward Buna and El Agheila. In Libya, the 
British 8th Army pursued the Germans between Toulon 
and Dakar. 

In New Guinea, General MacArthur’s forces hammered 
at the Japanese base of Agedabia. Greatest victory of the 
week was the Russian drive west of Tunis. 


My score 


My total score (all questions on page) 
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AIR AGE GEOGRAPHY 
FOR GLOBAL THINKING 


Air power is not only enlarging our physical horizons; it 
is also giving us a vastly broader mental outlook. The con- 
quest of the air compels us to think in universal - terms. 
Therefore, it is important that the coming generation be 
schooled in the concepts of “great circles,” of a continuous 
global world. 

It might be worth while to demonstrate the experiment 
with the orange peel mentioned in the article. The orange 
should first be cut in two, and the fruit scooped out. An 
easier method is to use a hollow rubber ball, cut in two 
(if you have such an article—we hasten to add that it 
should be turned in for scrap after the experiment). 

Let the pupils try to flatten the orange or rubber hemi- 
sphere, and thev will readilv see that it cannot be done 
without physically altering the globe—either cutting it, or 
stretching it. The reverse procedure, molding flat paper 
onto a globe, is also impossible without physical alteration. 

In place of our customarv discussion questions, we pre- 
sent a “Quiz for the Air-Minded.” devised bv Professor 
Eugene Staley of Tufts College, who prepared the material 
for the article. Answers to this quiz appear immediately 
below it. 


QUIZ FOR THE AIR-MINDED 


Are you a flat-earth thinker, a cvlinder-earth thinker, or 
. global thinker? Check yourself by answering these ques- 
tions: 

1. The air-route from Tokvo to the Panama Canal would 
nass near which two of these places: Hawaii: Aleutian 
Islands: Denver, Colo.; Galapagos Islands: San Francisco, 
Calif.? 

29. Which direction would you start from Washington. 
D. C., to go by the shortest air path to Manila, Philippine 
Islands? 

3. What island would be beneath the plane when you 
were halfway to Manila? 

4. According to a Mercator map, what would be vour 
route in going from San Francisco to Berlin? What would 
be the direct air route? 


ANSWERS 


1. Aleutian Islands, Denver. 

2. Northwest. 

8. Not Hawaii, as a flat-earth thinker might believe, but 
Wrangel Island in the Arctic Ocean. 

4. The Mercator route would be across the United 
States, leaving the country from New, York or Boston, and 
then on to the east. The direct air route would be a little 
east of north, up through California and Washington, Cana- 
da, across Baffin Island and Greenland. over Ireland and 
to Berlin. This is the shorter route by about 1,000 miles. 


THE AIR MAP—p. 12 


This map should be discussed in connection with the 
Aviation article. Compare it with the Global Map on pages 
8 and 9 of Nov. 30 Jr. Schol. Both are azimuthal maps, 
with the North Pole as a focal point. There is a slight dif- 
ference in the way the two cartographers have placed their 
maps on the page. If you will turn the Global Map so that 
the 90th meridian runs straight up and down (with Gala- 
pagos Islands directly under the North Pole), then the 
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cities will be in approximately the same positions on both 
maps. 

A number of projects suggest themselves in connection 
with the Air Map. Pupils might draw in the land areas, 
and color the sea. They could then locate the main fighting 
fronts, and note the relation of these fronts to one another 
and to the United States. Wendell Willkie’s trip (see Nov. 
9 Jr. Schol., p. 3) and other well-known trips could be 
charted. ; 

You may obtain a free copy of the Air Map, enlarged to 
17% by 24 inches, and printed on heavy, glossy paper, for 
study in your classroom. Write to William R. Russell, 


Scholastic Publications, 220 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
NEW VQ CARDS ARE READY 


The new VQ card wears the same face as the old one, 
but the back of the card has been changed to allow for 
next semester’s dates. If you have been using VQ in your 
classroom, you will notice that the dates of January issues 
appear on both the old and new cards (see illustration). 
This is for the convenience of new VQ users who want to 
start the New Year with the new cards. If you prefer, you 
may finish out January with the VQ cards you already have, 
and then start February with the new ones. 





MY VQ SCORES 


Mar.1 
Mar8 
ManlS 


Feb. 1 
Feb. 8 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 


Mar 29 
Apr 5 
Apri2 


Mar 22 Aprl9 





Place 
February 
Award 
Stamp 
Here 


January 

Award 

Stamp 
Here 
































Teachers may send for VQ cards whenever they wish, 
but the earlier they make their applications, the sooner 
their orders will be filled. It takes 10 days from the time 
we receive your application for the VQ kit to reach you. 
The kit, which comes to you without obligation of any 
kind, contains these items: a membership card for each 
pupil; a supply of VQ monthly stamps; a classroom record 
chart which can be pasted on the blackboard or wall; 
complete rules for VQ activities. 

Use the coupon on second page of Teachers Edition to 
send your VQ order. Be sure to state the number of your 
pupils who are taking part. You are entitled to as many 
VQ membership cards as you have pupil subscribers. 


OUR MANPOWER PROBLEM—p. 4 


Discussion Questions 
1. Do you think war factories should be set up in cities 
having the most unemployment, or should they be built 
in areas which would be safest in the case of air raids or 
invasion? 
2. Expansion of industry means the construction of new 
[Continued on next page] 











uw woiners. Can you think of other 
businesses and types of denclia rs that would be needed when 
a new community grows up around a new plant? 


Fact Questions 


1. Name one cause of the manpower shortage. 
2. What does USES stand for? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS-—>p. 5 


The change of policy in Martinique and her sister islands 
constitutes an important political victory for democracy. 

Your class might wish to keep a scoreboard of Latin 
American news. Recording all news items in a pro and con 
column will provide them with a visual guide to our rela- 
tions with our neighbors. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Many Nazis, disguised as refugees, entered Martinique 
for Fifth Column activity. Do you know of any other coun- 
tries where the Germans have used similar methods? 

2. Many Americans believed that we should have seized 
Martinique, when it came under Vichy control two years 
ago. Do you think that our course in not seizing Martinique 
was right or wrong? 


EAST AFRICA—p. 6, 7 


Ethigpia is an excellent country for study because it in- 
troduces the problem of fitting less advanced cultures into 
our post-war settlement. 

The problem is linked immediately to the question of 
sovereignty. Should Ethiopia be tutored by an international 
committee, or be made a protectorate, or be permitted to 
work out her own destiny? Imperialism as an ugly force 
might again raise its head. 

These issues—imperialism, post-war relations, education, 
and internationalism—must be thrashed out soon; it is im- 
perative that pupils begin to understand them. It is an 
excellent exercise to discuss them with reference to a specific 
country, like Ethiopia, where imperialism, self-government, 
and military guardianship have each had a trial. 
Discussion Questions 

|. Do you think Ethiopia deserves to have a voice in 
post-wal planning? It a new organization similar to the 


League of Nations is formed, would you want Ethiopia 


to have a pli ice in it? Give reasons for your answers. 
) 


2. When Mussolini attacked Ethiopia in 1935, he said 
he did it for the purpose of bringing civilization to a back- 
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VQ CORPS, 
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220 E. 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ward nation. Do you think one nation has the right to 
decide another’s welfare? 

3. Does British power in Ethiopia today seem just or 
necessary? Why or why not? Would you like to see it 
continued after the war is over? 


Fact Questions 

1. Why is it important to guard the Red Sea? 

2. What is the capital of Ethiopia? 

3. What is the name of the seaport in French Somaliland 
that is the terminal of the Ethiopian railroad? 


HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 

1. This week’s war news is likely to make us very con 
fident. Why must we guard against over-optimism? 

2. Do you believe we were wise in trusting Darlan, a 
former Quisling? Did we gain anything by dealing with 
Darlan? How should we treat him in the future? 

3. How has the Russian front been affected by the cam 
paign in North Africa? 

Fact Questions 

1. What German move made the French scuttle their 
fleet at Toulon? 

2. What is the name of the Russian warrior horsemen 
who live in the bend of the Don? 

3. What two seaports were our main goals in Tunisia? 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 9 


Discussion Questions 

1. How did Marshall interpret the interstate commerce 
clause of the Constitution? 

2. Can any legislative body or court reverse the decisions 
of the Supreme Court? 


Fact Questions 


1. Why was John Marshall called “the second maker of 
the Constitution”? 


BIB AND TUCK—pp. 10, 11 


Bib’s embarrassing experience can probably be matched 
by members of the class, who might write 100 words or less 
on their most embarrassing moment. 

Bib and Tuck’s Christmas presents have the double 
virtue of being inexpensive and satisfying. It is not too 
late for pupils to submit their ideas for (a) the most original: 
(b) most useful; (c). most beautiful Christmas gift. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you could have one wish as a Christmas gift, what 
would it be? 


2. Did you ever have a dream that came true? 


Fact Questions 
1. What was Pop’s idea tor a Christmas gift? 
2. Who did the man at the corner table turn out to be? 
3. Why did Bib think her mother would meet someone 
famous? 





Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 8 


REVIEW, NAMES IN THE NEWS: D, H, G, B, A, J, F, C 
c 2 

REVIEW, THEME ARTICLES: H, E, G, I, A, B, C, F, D, } 

GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS: Robert, Laval, Martinique 
Panama. 

EAST AFRICA: a, b, c, b, c. 

HEADLINE NEWS: Toulon, Dakar, Tunis, Bizerte, E] Ag 
heila, Agedabia, Buna, Stalingrad. (Tunis and Bizerte may be 
transposed. Also, E] Agheila and Agedabia may be transposed. ! 
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OFF THE PRESS 


New Books and Pamphlets 
Of Interest to Alert Teachers 


Small Town Manual for Community 
\ction, U. S. Department of Commerce 
Manual with illustrations for assisting com 
nunities otherwise hurt by war. Tested in 
everal trial communities. Adaptable to 
igh school social science project. Teachers 
wishing to obtain copies of the manual 
hould file application through the nearest 


field office of the Department of Commerce 
° °o ° 


Newspape. Discrimination: An Anno- 
ited Bibliography, by Edgar Dale and 
Verna Spicer, is available from the Bureau 
| Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
ersity, Columbus, Ohio, at 25 cents. This 
booklet contains 45 digests of articles which 
lescribe ways in which better newspaper 
reading has been taught. In addition there 
s a bibliography of suggestions for further 

ding of books related to newspapers 

°e e Oo 

Things ot Science” is an organization 
vhose members receive each month one or 
more serious objects, with legend-cards, 
lear explanations of contents, and sug- 
gested experiments. Each month’s objects 
ire prepared as a secret or surprise. In the 
past the units have included optics, syn- 
thetic rubbe: fossils, fabrics, fingerprints, 
ind plastics. A trial membership of six 
nonths entitles the members to six units for 
$2. Address Things of Science, Science 
Service Building, 1719 N Street N° W., 
Vashington, D C. 


fhe Educational Policies Commission ot 
the N.E.A. issued a pamphlet called The 
Support of Education in Wartime. Topics: 
What can education do to help win the 
var? Can sufficient manpower and re- 
sources be allotted under wartime condi- 
tions to maintain schools at high efficiency? 
Bulletins may be secured from N.E.A., 
1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Price 10c. 


TEACHERS EXEMPT 
FROM HATCH ACT 


Through the efforts of the National Edu- 
ation Assuciation’s Commission for the De- 
tense of Democracy Through Education, 
the Brown Amendment to the Hatch Act 
vas passed by both houses of Congress. 
This amendment secures for teachers the 
ght to political activity and other civic 
rights, exempting them from the provisions 
t the Act. A detailed account of the 
N.E.A.’s part in this legislation will be 
ound on page 244 ot the November, 1942, 
\.F.A. Journal. 


° oO i 


ART FOR EVERY SCHOOL 


The Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh 
ecently had an exhibition of paintings by 
Western Pennsylvania artists. These paint- 
ngs were presented to the Pittsburgh pub- 
lic schools by One Hundred Friends of 
Pittsburgh Art, an organization founded in 
\916 by the late John L. Porter. The os 


pose of the organization was to provide a 


3-T 


fund to purchase paintings from the annual 
exhibition of the Associated Artists of Pitts- 
burgh as gifts to Pittsburgh schools, to be 
placed on display in various school build- 
ings designated by the director of art. The 
100 persons agreed to contribute ten dollars 
apiece each year to be spent only for these 
paintings. The collection, on permanent ex- 
hibition in thirteen elementary schools, ten 
high schools, and the Administration Build- 
ing of the Board of Public Education, now 


numbers 186 
° ° 


LEGION AUXILIARY CONTEST 

The American Legion Auxiliary is spon- 
soring an essay contest for junior and senior 
high school pupils of the United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Panama, on the sub- 
ject, “Making America Strong.” Essays 
must be not more than 500 words in length. 
Prizes will be 52 sets of the World Book 
Encyclopedia, donated by the publishers, 
The Quarrie Corporation, Chicago. In addi- 
tion there wili be a grand prize of $100 in 
cash. Pupils planning to enter the contest 
shculd get in touch with auxiliary depart- 
ment headquarters in their state or terri- 
tory. Contest closes May 1, 1943 


AIR MAP ENLARGEMENT 
AVAILABLE TO TEACHERS 


The AIR MAP which appears in connec- 
tion with the Air Geography article in this 
issue has proved a thought-and-talk stimu- 
lant to newspaper and magazine readers, 
adults and students, all over the country. 
As the New York Times. said editorially: 
“One interesting thing about this map was 
the removal of all physical and political 
boundaries—oceans, rivers, mountains, fron- 
tiers, and the like. The thesis, of course, is 
that air, by its very nature, is exempt from 
such boundaries and is the universal me- 
dium common to all climates and all 
peoples.” 

Free enlargements of this map, printed 
on heavy, glossy paper 17'”x24”, are of- 
fered for display and discussion in class- 
rooms through the courtesy of American 
Airlines, Inc. Send your request by letter 
or penny postcard to William R. Russell, 
Scholastic Publications, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York, New York. 








505 ROOMS at 4 


At The Lexington there’s no necessity 
to ration minimum-rate rooms! For, 
more than one-half the total number 
of rooms in “New York’s Friendly 
Hotel” are, now as before, priced at $4 
...all outside with combination tub 
and shower, circulating ice-water, full- 
length mirror and four-station radio. 
Home of the famous Hawaiian Room 


Hotel [exinglon 


Charles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48" ST., N.Y. C. 












EVERY TELEGRAM GETS 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


" Postal 
Telegraph 


CHARGES FOR TELEGRAMS 














"PHONED IW APPEAR ON YOUR 
TELEPHONE BILL. 


















Name 


TE 12-14-42 


(C) Please continue my present shipments in the new term which starts in February. 
(_] Effective with the first February number please send me 


copies of 


"1 reserve the right to adjust this order after receiving the first two issues in February 





School 





Address. 





City 


— State 
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TO INSURE PROMPT SERVICE IN FEBRUARY 
RESERVE YOUR COPIES NOW! 
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ADVANCE ORDER 


FOR FEBRUARY TERM 
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oget ARE YOUR STUDENTS 
"A QUESTION BOX" MISS JONES! 


& HERE ARE THE ANSWERS 


Take this advice scores of teachers would AT THESE LOW PRICES 
give you! They've solved this problem by let- 
ting their students read the answers for them- 
selves in the Boy Dates Girl book. There’s a new 
revised edition—just off the press. Written in 






the high school vernacular, this story of typi- pees 

64 PAGES cal high school students answers questions 35¢ each for single copies 
NEW EDITION—Just off and problems without being “preachy”; offers YOUR STUDENTS WILL BE 
the press — Complete excellent personal guidance and teaches EAGER TO BAIY THIS BOOK 


Index on Manners etiquette. 












Form a Classroom Club 


25¢ a copy—for orders of ten or 
more 


20c a copy—for orders of 100 or 














Se NOMA MT ee Asc TUCK ty Gay Head 


Low Classroom Rates 
For Bulk Quantities 


15c¢ each for 10 or more 


25c ea. for single copies 





A new 64-page book about a brother and sister, who are typical 
junior high school students. It contains 19 illustrated stories of their 
adventures at Junior High school and among their friends. This 
popular book teaches manners and courtesy while providing enter- 
taining reading material. 


64 pages—attractive colored cover—scores of humorous illustrations 
by SCHOLASTIC’S Art Director, Katherine C. Tracy 


Your students enjoy these stories in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES — 


They'll Enjoy These Two Books Too! USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
A DIVISION OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohie 





CASH WITH ORDER on quantities of less than 10 Please. 


SUBSCRIBERS to SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK—JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC may hove orders 


ra 
Please send me: BULK CLASSROOM RATES 
——._ copies BOY DATES GIRL book BOY DATES GIRL BOOK 
copies BIB AND TUCK book (For High Schools) 





10 or more copies. 25¢ each 
100 or more copies. 20c each 


BIB AND TUCK BOOK 





(For Junior High Schools) 





10 or more copies 15¢ each 





for 10 or more copies added to their regular bills for the magazines. Single copy .. 35 each 
Nome 

School 

Address 

City. State. 


Single copy 25¢ each 













































BUILDERS OF AMERICA: [Bal 


TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 


JOHN MARSHALL (1755-1835) ff. WHEN HE BECAME PRESIDENT IN IOI, JEFFERSON REFUSED 


TO APPROVE THE APPOINTMENT OF WILLIAM MARBURY, ONE OF 
"Second Maker of the Constitution” MANY FEDERALIST JUDGES SELECTED BY PRESIDENT JOHN ADAMS. 











URING his 34 years as Chief Justice of the BURY HAS yy, rEFFERSON, oe | 
Supreme Court, John Marshall of Virginia “ HE SUPRE WK : a ot 9 reget BE 
handed down many decisions concerning WHAT 2S0N wit 00? Oo MARBURY, AND 
d Federal h ed hi er Fe FAO TEPFERSON WILL 
state and Federal power. They earn im THEN TOOT DECISION / 
the title, “Second Maker of the Constitution.” : /6NORE , 


Since Federal and state governments have 2 


certain powers in the same territory, the Su- 
preme Court was expected to settle disputes 
between them. Marshall's decisions strength- 
ened the power of the Federal government. 

Under Marshall’s leadership the Court 
first asserted the right to decide an act of 
Congress unconstitutional. 

Marshall’s work on the Supreme Court 
came after long service as a soldier, con- 
gressman, ambassador, Secretary of State. 














3 IN THE CASE OF MCCULLOCH VS MARYLAND (i819), MARSHALL 
UPHELD CONGRESS’ POWER TO ESTABLISH A NATIONAL BANK, AND 
RULEO UNCONSTITUTIONAL MARYLAND'S HEAVY TAX ON A BRANCH 
OF THAT BANK. 























@ BUT MARSHALL MADE A SHREWD DECISION 
AND FROM THAT DAY ON THE SUPREME COURT 
BECAME THE UMPIRE WHICH WAS TO RULE OVER 
ACTS PASSED BY CONGRESS. 
HAS GIVEN ME 
shay! HE RULES 
v 7 MARBURY, BUT IN 
6 $0 HE ASSERTS 
RT'S RIGHT TO 
AN ACT OF CON6RESS 






































Aj \N THE EARLY 1800'S SEVERAL STATES TREATED 7M ‘Ta\F 
THEIR RIVERS AS THEIR OWN PRIVATE PROPERTY, 

AND GAVE CERTAIN WEALTHY MEN A MONOPLY (CONTROL) 

OF ALL STEAMBOAT TRAVEL ON THOS 








SIN THE GIBBONS VS OGDEN CASE (1824) MARSHALL | 
E RIVERS, sany / UPHELD GIBBONS BECAUSE CONGRESS ALONE IS GIVEN 
= >) | THE POWER TO REGULATE TRAFFIC BETWEEN THE 
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“It’s the man in the movies—the one who plays judges and lawyers!” 


“ ETCHA can't guess what I 

eB dreamed last night,” Tuck 

said, sliding into place at the 
breakfast table Saturday morning. 

“Something painful, no doubt,” 
Pop commented, “after that conglom- 
eration of food you ate before going 
to bed!” 

“Heck, that wasn't anything!” 
Tuck downed his glass of orange 
juice with a gulp. “Just a few sar- 
dines, pickles, and some cold maca- 
roni— 

“And peanuts and that leftover 
whipped cream,” Bib, reminded him. 

“Oh, yeah—well, anyhow,” Tuck 
went on, “I dreamed I was with the 
Marines on Guadalcanal and, boy, 
those Japs were giving us fits!” 

“Did they, by any chance, look like 
sardines?” Pop put in slyly. 

“Aw, heck, Pop, listen! We finally 
wiped ‘em out, of course, but guess 
who my commanding officer was? 
Captain James Roosevelt!” 

“My goodness!” Bib gasped. “That 
just reminds me—I had a dream, too. 
I went to a fortune teller and she 
said that someone very close to me 
would meet a famous person very 
soon-— 

“That was me and Jimmy Roose- 
velt,” Tuck grinned, swiping Bib’s 
butter for his oatmeal. 

Bib was trying to remember the 
dream and didn't notice. “No,” she 


said after a moment, “the fortune 
teller said she would meet a famous 
person—over a cup of tea!” 

“Maybe your mother has invited 
that movie actor to supper,” Pop sug- 
gested. “That ham she always makes 
me go to see. What's his name? Tire- 
some Power?” 

“Ty-rone,” Mom corrected him, 
“only he isn't a ham! And that re- 
minds me, we'll have to plan the 
meals before we leave, Bib. Tuck’s 
going Christmas shopping with us, so 
we'll have lunch downtown.” 

“Did anybody ever think of giving 
War Stamps for Christmas?” Pop 
asked rather pointedly. 

“Of course! I'm giving all my girl 
friends lapel ornaments made of 
stamps,” Bib replied. “Now if you'd 
rather have one of those, Pop, in- 
stead of that atlas you've been want- 
ing—" 

Pop smiled at Bib’s teasing. “Well, 
but mind you, I don’t want an expen- 
sive atlas. Just something that shows 
islands as islands, not pin points!” 

Mom sighed. “You know, I never 
did find that Andreanof island in last 
Sunday’s crossword puzzle. That and 
that pesky four-letter word meaning 
‘pin-tail duck.’” 

Tuck winked at Bib and she 
winked back. They both had the 
same idea for Mom’s Christmas 
present. 








| BIB AND TUCK | 


THE 
FAMILIAR 
FACE 


After breakfast Bib helped Mom 
plan the meals and do the house- 
work, while Tuck cleaned up the 
basement and the yard. Then they 
took the 10:30 bus downtown. 

Mom said she thought they could 
do all their Christmas shopping in 
Whitby’s big department store and, 
since the book shop was on the first 
floor, they went there first. 


- H, MOM!” Bib exclaimed, as 

they walked in, “maybe the for- 
tune teller meant you'd meet a fa- 
mous author—you know, autograph- 
ing books, like they sometimes do in 
the book shop!” 

“Yeah, with a cup of tea in the 
other hand,” Tuck cracked. 

“That's right,” Bib sighed, remem- 
bering. “Well, anyhow—oh, here’s 
that book you were reading about, 
Mom! Van Loon’s Lives. The one 
where he invites all those famous his- 
torical characters to dinner—” 

“Oh, yes.” Mom picked up the 
book. “We were thinking about that 
for Grandpa, weren't we? Well, I'll 
glance through it. You two go ahead 
and get Pop’s atlas, if you like.” 

Bib and Tuck leaped at the chance 
because they wanted to get Mom a 
crossword puzzle dictionary without 
her knowing it. When they rejoined 
her they had both gifts wrapped in 
one package. 

They left the book shop and went 
to the fourth floor gift shop, where 
Bib and Mom selected gifts for Aunt 
Emma and several other relatives. 
Tuck said he could have bought 
presents for the whole family tree, 
past and present, in the time they 
spent looking, and by one o'clock he 
was moaning that his stomach felt as 
if his throat was cut! They decided 
to choose the nearest spot for lunch 
which was the store’s tea room on 
that same floor. 


While they were waiting for their 
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luncheon order to be filled, Mon 
glanced around the tea room. “You 
know,” she said, “there’s something 
about that man at the corner table 
that looks very familiar to me.” 

Tuck’s main interest at the mo- 
nent was in a chicken sandwich the 
waitress had just placed before him. 
‘Maybe he goes to our church,” he 
uggested without looking up. 

“No, it isn’t that.” Mom took an- 
other look. “I’m not sure it’s anybody 
| know. He seems more like some- 
body I might have seen in the movies 

PA 


Tr 


“QMICOSH, look!” Bib cried sud- 
denly. 

“What? Who? Where?” Tuck near- 
iy choked on his sandwich. 

“Here!” Bib pointed to the cup at 
Mom's right. “Mom’s drinking tea! 
And the fortune teller said—” 

With that both she and Tuck 
wheeled around and stared at the 
man in the corner. 

“Stop staring, you two!” Mom said. 
“It isn't polite.” 

“But it is!” Bib insisted. “] mean, 
it’s the man in.the movies—the one 
who plays the part of judges and 
lawyers! What's his name, Tuck?” 

Tuck stole another glance toward 
the corner table. “You've gut me, pal. 
{ never saw the guy before myself.” 
He went on eating. “Why doncha ask 
him for his autograph? That’s one 
way of finding out.” 

Bib hesitated a moment, then 
snatched up the menu card and hur- 
ried over to the corner table. Tuck 
and Mom pretended not to watch, 
but they did on the sly. The man 
seemed pleasant and very agreeable 
about giving his autograph, but Bib’s 
expression was not exactly jubilant 
when she returned to the table. 

“Don't let him see, but look!” she 
said disgustedly, handing the menu 
card to Mom. 

Mom put the card on the table be- 
tween Tuck and her, and they read: 
“To Bib Tucker with thanks for be- 
ing remembered, S. J. Hockanum, 
3rd floor manager, Kitchenware, 
Whitby’s Department Store.” 

Tuck quickly covered his face with 
his napkin and pretended to sneeze, 
but he was really about to burst, 
laughing. —Gay HEap 





Be a Bondbardier 
Buy War Savings Stamps! 


























THIS CHRISTMAS WE WANT SUBSCRIPTIONS! 
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NY boy or girl would be thrilled with a 
subscription to one or,more of these 
wonderful magazines. This Christmas gift 
lasts all year long! Every issue is a brand 
new delight, and a subscription makes sure 
that every one is received, hot off the press. 


Suggest to your family or friends that a sub 
scription to TRUE COMICS, REAL 
HEROES or CALLING ALL GIRLS would 
be a purely swell Christmas present . . . and 
a bargain, too, at the special gift subscrip- 
tion rates. And you couldn't give other boys 
and girls anything they'd like better . . . 
and look how little it costs! 


Special 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


12 issues of any one magazine $1. Still lower 
prices for combination subscriptions! 12 issues 
of your choice of any two magazines $1.85. 
12 issues of all three for only $2.75. Additional sub- 
scriptions 90¢ per magazine. (In Canada and for- 
eign countries, 20¢ more for each magazine.) 


i ‘ a good trick! _— 


You may split up your combina 
tion orders, having subscriptions 
to separate magazines sent to dif 
ferent names and addresses. Here’s 
the way to solve the problem of 
gifts for every boy and girl on 
your Christmas list and save 
money too! 


\ ..and 
--to TRUE COMICS 
‘Ge REAL HEROES — ae 
a } 










TRUE COMICS and REAL HEROES 


Iwo entirely separate, all-different comic 
magazines . . . each 64 pages of exciting, 
up-to-the-minute, full-color picture stories. 
And every story is true! In TRUE COMICS 
there are thrilling exploits of our present 
war heroes, fascinating secret codes, inside 
stories of exciting foreign countries. Pub- 
lished monthly. In REAL HEROES, you 
meet the heroes and heroines of the past 
and present, all shown in full-color action 
pictures. Published every other month. 


CALLING ALL GIRLS 


The most popular magazine for girls! Every 
girl longs to have a subscription to CALL- 
ING ALL GIRLS, the one magazine that 
gives her every feature she wants . . . se- 
lected comics, fine stories, up-to-the-minute 
news of girls, hobbies, advice on good 
looks, fashions, etiquette, problems, 
movie reviews. Monthly. 


Shis a 


announce each gift subscrip- 
tion just in time for Christmas 








PARENTS’ MAGAZINE PRESS, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. /5-'2-42 
I enclose $ Please enter Christmas subscrib- 
tions for 12 issues of each of the magazines checked below: 
Send 
[] TRUE COMICS Rn eer bbe eeeeer siweetoens MPYTTTTTTT TT TTT) 
(_] REAL HEROES Address Cocccccepedeccevececscececresccccccsece eeccccecs 
[] CALLING ALL GIRLS Ge xc cstsandaeeeasass reveaunee bnbieeewanss Gs sce bacces 
] Gift Card reading “From B 
Send 
[1 TRUE COMICS To AE PI Te PN PRR dintvasivicnaan anna 
[] REAL HEROES Address TEC Reeeee eT Cee eee e eT eee eee eee ee eee eeeeeeees 
(] CALLING ALL GIRLS City eee Tee re ithe tide dinaden ead + MS baa dane 
EE OTE CONE PETE CLOT RT ORT OT - 
Subscription(s) sent in by: 
Name eee ee eee eee eee ee eaeeeeeeeernnnnunnvnneneneeeeeeaeaee eeeeee 
I saab acter a smn er Ae teehee in alee ie pee abeines ae Siete teenteesanss ee 
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HE WAR is forcing great changes in 
the lives of people all over the earth. 
pbme are temporary; others will remain. 
The greatest permanent change will result 
from the increasing use of air as a realm for 
trams portation. Therefore unnumbered millions 
bf persons are re-studying geography. 
» But there is no map of the invisible air. 
ws 
he land and sea miles that separate places 
emain the same. But airplanes cancel the sur- 
face barriers and change the proximity of 
places. Inevitably, as all peoples continue to 
become closer neighbors, they will have a 
nore direct influence upon each other. No 
phase of our lives will be immune to the 
ffects of this new propinquity. 
* * & 
air map above shows nothing but the 
hames and locations of places. As our guide 
use a polar projection map. 


we Beet a 


Next, we remove all surface “pictures” of 
lands and waters, in order to emphasize the 
essence of what aviation means. Air is not 
divided into many different parts as are conti- 
nents and oceans. Air is one unit, boundary- 
less and universal. 

oe = 


Air is much larger than all waters and lands 
combined, and is available, alike to all in- 
land and coastal places, everywhere. There- 
fore we believe air is the dominant realm for 
transportation. We know that there will al- 
ways be need for ships, trains and motor 
vehicles, but we believe that the relative 
value and effectiveness of all surface methods 
will be determined according to how well 
we use what only air transportation makes 
possible. 

Fortunately for our nation’s war effort, the 
United States has the world’s greatest system 
of Airlines. As one part of their war-work, 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
BUENOS AIRES 


a 
a 


BONDS 


they are operating numerous new routes to 
many foreign lands. Another part is the main- 
tenance of an even better air transportation 
service on the home production front. Great 
as are these contributions to date, in order to 
win, Air Transportation must shoulder much 
more of the war burden. 


* * * 


But our air efforts must not relax with vic- 
tory. Immediate development and expansion 
of America’s aviation is necessary also in 
order to protect our nation at the Peace Con- 
ference. Then, either we will be dominant in 
the air — or we will be dominated in the post- 
war, air-world., 


ALA 
A.N. KEMP — saa 
President, American Airlines, Inc. 
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WA Mapsfor Air Age Geography 





HEN Columbus and Magel- 
Wi: discovered that the 

world is round, they created 
a new and difficult problem for car- 
tographers (map-makers). So long 
as men had believed the earth to be 
flat, it was easy to draw maps on flat 
sheets of paper. But it is impossible 
to show, with complete accuracy, a 
round earth on a flat sheet of paper. 

Try to put the whole of an orange 
peel between the pages of a book 
without stretching or breaking the 
peel, and you will see the problem. 
Continents and seas are in reality 
curved about a globe; they cannot 
be drawn flat, and at the same time 
keep their proper shapes, sizes, and 
proportions. But many clever devices 
have been worked out, to make them 
as accurate as possible. 

The technical term for a method 
of showing a curved earth on a flat 
surface is “projection.” Mercator’s 
projection has long been the most 
common one, and most maps today 
are still of this projection. It gets its 
name from Gerardus Mercator, a 
Flemish geographer who lived in thé 
16th century. 


MERCATOR PROJECTION 


You could make a Mercator map 
by using a paper cylinder, rolled 
about a globe, and standing open at 
top and bottom. A light in the center 
of the globe wov'd throw shadows 
of continents and seas onto the paper 
cylinder. Trace the outlines of these 
shadows on the cylinder, and then 
unroll it and lay it down flat. It is a 
Mercator map. 

The Mercator projection shows 
the equator accurately. But the areas 
near the North and South Poles are 
shown as nearly nine times their rea] 
size. This is because the shadows 
trom the globe are distorted as they 
get farther away from the light. 

Look at Greenland. On most Mer- 
cator maps, it appears almost as 
large as South America. It is really 
only one-ninth as large. 

Mercator’s map was excellent for 
sailors of a hundred years ago. They 
traveled mostly in the equatorial 
and temperate zones, and did not 





often venture into the Polar regions. 
They never dreamed of going north 
over the Pole, as the shortest route 
from New York to Chungking. 

But in our new age of the air, we 
must have maps suited for global 
travel. The Mercator map is not very 
good for this purpose, and neither is 
the Hemisphere map. This kind of 
map views our world as if it were 
sliced like an orange into two halves. 
But the earth is not two halves—it 
is one continuous globe. 


GREAT CIRCLE ROUTES 

The airplane makes it possible to 
travel from one point to another 
directly. Man can cover the earth in 
seven-league boots of “great circles.” 
A “great circle” is simply the most 
direct route, marked out by a piece 
of string laid tightly between two 
points on the surface of the globe. 
Always, the shortest distance is the 
straightest distance between two 
points. 

One suggestion for the new type 
of map is an “azimuthal” map. 

A map of this type is drawn around 
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some selected point on the earth. 
The North Pole makes a good center 
point, because so many important 
cities and nations are in the north- 
ern half of the globe. In the coming 
air age, long-distance flights over the 
northern ice-cap may become as 
common as transcontinental trains 
today. Perhaps the North Polar re- 
gion will become a sort of Middle 
Sea in the air geography of the fu- 
ture, as the Mediterranean has 
always been in the geography of 
Europe and Africa. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


Even an azimuthal map is not 
completely satisfactory. Shapes and 
areas which are far from the center 
point are distorted. 

The best way to get a clear pic- 
ture of our world is to study geog- 
raphy from a globe. You will learn 
to judge distances between coun- 
tries with accuracy. You will find 
that some African and Asiatic coun- 
tries are nearer to us than some 
countries of South America. 

There are many things you can 
do with a globe. With a piece of 
string, you can measure the distance 
from your home to all the fighting 
fronts. Which is the nearest front 
to you? Is it farther from your home 
to Benghazi, Libya, or to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina? 





























DOUGLAS SBD-] The Navy’s standard carrier-based dive 


bomber, the Dauntless, is the best plane of its 
“DAUNTLESS” kind in the world. A low-wing monoplane, 
powered by a Wright Cyclone radial air- 
cooled engine. A newer design of the plane is now in production. The Army 
uses a version of the Dauntless, with a few changes, called the A-24. 
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We Skip Two Issues; 
Christmas Vacation 


This is the last issue of Junior 
Scholastic until after the Christ- 
mas holiday. We skip two is- 
sues; the next one you receive 
will be dated January 4-9, 1943. 

Subscribers will receive the 
guaranteed number of copies for 
the semester—a total of 16. 

To all our readers we take this 
opportunity to say a MERRY 
CHRISTMAS! 











Quiet, Please 


Neighbor Smith: “Td like to borrow 
your radio tonight.” 

— Jones: “Sure. Having a 
party 
Neighbor Smith: “No. Just want to 


get some sleep.” 
Austin Pioneer. E) Paso. Texar 


Who-Who! 


A Salem, Mass., girl recently reported 
that someone called “Yoo-Hoo!” to her 
each night as she walked to her job in 
a war plant. A policeman investigated 
and found that the “masher” was a hoot 


owl! 
UOntted Press 
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Read These Rules Carefully 


lL Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 
2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 10 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 
3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 
of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 4, 1943. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Scholastic, World Week and Junior 
Scholastic, February 1, 1943 issues. In the event 
of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical 
with that tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant. 











1. Mechanized or armored division. 

5. Title put in front of a man’s name. 
6. At the same level. 

9. Exclamation used to scare or drive 


away. 

11. To run with a brisk steady movement 
12. Exclamation meaning look or see. 
13. Exc tough, brown seaweed. 

14. Exclamation of scornful laughter or 


rise. 

15. B Bulding that has fallen to pieces. 
16. To face and 7: 

18. To strike sharply. 

20. Largest continent. 

22.’ Printing types all mixed up. 
23. Band of rubber around a wheel. 
26. Abbreviation meaning that is to say. 
27. Middle of the day. 

28. To the inside of anything. 

29. Accomplishment. 

30. Northeast. 

31. Pointing a gun at an object. 


. Plan or method of spreading opinions 
or beliefs. 

. Japanese Navy fighter plane. 

. Withdrawing before the advance of 
an army. 

. To inquire. 

. Hollow shape in which anything is 
formed or cast. 

. Hebrew high priest who 
Samuel. 

. Not any. 

. Any male spoken about. 

. Definite article showing that a cortain 

thing is meant. 

17. No a er owed. 

18. mnths. a 

19. Evergreen tree that has cones. 

21. To behold. 

22. Composition in verse. 

24. Abbreviation for route. 

25. Many thousands of years. 


(Solution next issue) 
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Last Week’s Solution 
ACROSS: 2-bar; 4-are; 5-Gestapo; 7-foe; 8-USO; 
10-non; 1l-mat; 12-one; 13-pig; 14-rot; 16-coo; 
17-tea; 18-sin; 19-longest; 21-sip; 22-Eve. 
DOWN: 1-part; 2-basin; 3-realm; 5-general; 
9-organ; 15-tense; 16-crepe; 


6-outpost; 7-front; 
20-give. 
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SAVE 50c 


YOUR OPEN ROAD 


Subscription 


NTIL Jan. 15, 1943, readers of 
Scholastic may buy a 12 issue 
subscription to Open Road for 

Boys for only $1. Regular price $1.50. 

This Special Offer not only saves 
you 33 1/3%, but will bring you 12 
big issues of a magazine crammed 
with exciting adventure, mystery, de- 
tective, army, navy and sport stories. 

You will also get scores of sport 
articles by star players and famous 
coaches, departments devoted to 
Stamps, Cartoons, How To Make, and 
the Open Road Pioneers’ Club. 

Fill in the coupon below with your 
name and address. Pin only $1. to it 
and mail it TODAY! If you want to 
use the subscription as a gift, we'll 
send an attractive card with your 
name as donor, and first copy to 
arrive at Christmas. 


THIS COUPON SAVES 50c 
OPEN ROAD for BOYS = 
729 Boyiston St. 

Boston, Mass. 


Sure I want to save 50c on my OPEN 
ROAD subscription. Here’s $1.00. Please 
send the next 12 issues. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 




















KID SALVAGE 

















Empty 
“See my new purse, It just 
matches my shoes.” 


Betty: 


Jack: “What's in it? 

Betty: “Nothing.” 

Jack: “Then it just matches your hat.” 

Gladvs J. Robe. Jamestown School, Elkhart, Ind 
Explanation 

First Draftee: “Gotta match, buddy?” 

Second Draftee: “Sure, but I’m not 
giving you any.” 

F. D.: “Why not?” 

S. D.: “Well, if I do we'll get to talk- 
ing, and if we start talking, we'll wind 
up buddies. If we’re buddies, we'll be 
put in the same tent. If we're in the same 
tent and same squad, then we'll both 
volunteer together for special missions. 
Maybe we'll even get a dangerous night 
job, and then we'll have to use flash- 
lights. And if the flashlights should hap- 
pen to go out some night in enemy ter- 
ritory, I sure don’t want to be stranded 
with someone who doesn’t even carry 
matches.” 


Joke of the Week 





This joke sent by Joan Vice, Kobbe 
School, Columbus, Ind., takes the cake 
this week: 

Sonny: “Mom, you said the baby 
has your eyes and Daddy’s nose, didn't 
you?” 


Mother: “Yes, dear.” 


Sonny: “Well, you'd better keep an 
eye on him. He’s got Grandpa’s teeth 
now.” 
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AT YOUR BOOKSELLERS 


Replete with informative supplements 
and action maps of battle fronts. 


— a Y apy tr view of 
the world, a realistic picture 
that makes it easier to under- a 
stand the scope of this world- 
wide war. New Matthews- 
Northrup maps and helpful 
background information 
makes the news make sense. 


tHe World 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


























Bi ms 

and King? Sn 
Finest quality. Over 300 a a Ww 
an attractive free aie er 


beautiful pin or ring for your class er club. 
Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, WH. Y 













STAMPS 


Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun for Only 0c! 500 Foreign 
Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on bits of 
paper) just as received from the church missions and 
other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25¢ or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in S m—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only {0c te serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York. 












WORLD S SMALLEST AIR MAIL - 
DIAMOND AND TRIANGLE STAMPS 


LARGEST MAP 









to study your 
stamps with. Free 
Stamp Magazine, 
fees together with a large packet of 
stamps from scarce countries. 
4 A real bargain, only 5¢ with 
\ approvals. Capital Stamp Com- 
™', pany, Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 








2 PICTORIAL MAPS 
FOR ONLY $1.00 


THESE two maps make a honey of 
a Christmas gift. Historical & Liter- 
ary maps of U.S. in 5 colors, size 
33” x 22". Just the thing for dad’s 
room ... or for your brother. Send 
your dollar now to: 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
A Division of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
430 Kinnard Avenue Dayton, Ohic 
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FOR A PERFECT 
SET-UP AND A 
SCORE ~SERVE 
PLANTERS PEANUTS! 





VER the net— 
and a score! A score by a fast, skillful 
) ~=—player—-and a score, too, by the energy 
foods that player eats! It’s the same in 
every sport. It takes skill to be a winner 
—and it takes energy to keep that skill 


; at top form. That’s why more and more 







boys and girls are eating PLANTERS 
PEANUTS—the vitamin-rich energy food 
that is fun to eat. Try some now—for 
a real treat in energy and flavor. You'll 
know they’re genuine PLANTERS—al- 
ways fresh, crisp and meaty—by the pic- 
ture of “MR. PEANUT” on the package. 
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complete, 


ONLY 





JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


: * 7 

C Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! 
Here’s the dictionary every student should own—a big, 

up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains 

410 pages, 22,000 definitions, 32 maps in color and 12 
special sections that are chock full of interesting, useful 


facts, including an up-to-date digest of military and naval 


facts that you will want to refer to time and time again. 
Just mail 15¢ and two empty 5c Planters Peanut bags or 
15¢ and two 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers to 
PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Do it today— 
and get the biggest bargain ever offered in dictionaries. 
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FOR A PERFECT 
SET-UP AND A 

SCORE —-SERVE 

PLAWTERS PEANUTS! 





VER the net— 
and a score! A score by a fast, skillful 
player—and a score, too, by the energy 
foods that player eats! It’s the same in 
every sport. It takes skill to be a winner 
—and it takes energy to keep that skill 
at top form. That’s why more and more 
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boys and girls are eating PLANTERS 
PEANUTS—the vitamin-rich energy food 
that is fun to eat. Try some now—for 
a real treat in energy and flavor. You'll 
know they’re genuine PLANTERS—al- 
woys fresh, crisp and meaty—by the pic- 
ture of ‘““MR. PEANUT” on the package. 














Here’s the dictionary every student should own—a big, 
complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains 


| s} Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! 
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JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! Re 
Riri 
facts that you will want to refer to time and time again. ag 
Just mail 15¢ and two empty 5c Planters Peanut bags or | Seah 
15¢ and two 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers to Hey 


410 pages, 22,000 definitions, 32 maps in color and 12 
special sections that are chock full of interesting, useful 
facts, including an up-to-date digest of military and naval 


ONLY 


PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Do it today— 
and get the biggest bargain ever offered in dictionaries. 





